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development of ma teidalistic values during the years of middle 
childhood and to determine ^whether the pattern •of development is - 
different for children of various iges,' sexes and socioeconpmic 
backgrounds # .The development of materialistic values will be studied 
in regard to the beliefs of chiidiren during the elementary school 
years about the instrumeijital value of materialg^ goods for attaining 
certain goals for ends^.The major portion of the study will be 
concerned with developing an interview inj^ument which will consist 
of a set of standard questions combining multiple choice, paired 
comparison, and questions and' stories involving objectively scorable 
open-ended responses^ .The instrument will be administered ^ 
. injiividually to, 120 boys and girls aged five, eight and eleven years. 
The children will/ be selected at random, half from a lower class and 
half from a middle class elementary school* .Reliability %dll be 
determined using a split^half technique. . An analysis of variance will 
Le computed for each of the scales* . (Author/KM) 
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.SUMMARY- ' 

\ • , ^ 

Purpose - . . 

The purpose of this investigation is to study the development of 
'materialistic values during the years of middle childhood and to deter- 
mine wh,ether the pattern'' o^ development is different for childi^.> of 
various ages, sexes and socioeconomic backgroxinds . ^ 

Introduction 

^ Writers in many fields have expressed concern about the materialistic 

nature 'of^<.Aroeri can society*, fhpy have noted that the predilection of 
people in our culture for acquiring material- goods is motivated by the 
search for happiness* In addition there is a propensity for iT^.dividuals 
to use material goods as a means to attain-social acceptance, approval 
and status. * ' . ^ 

Moreover, in his efforts to attain these goals ,ythe individual is 
constantly trying to obtain goods which the social gi^up has-^cquired. 
He believes these will lead to the gratification and happiness he 
perceives that others enjoy* However, the pursuit of these primary 
goal^ throu^ material goods leads one astray from attaining intrinsic 
and lasting satisfaction. As many Writers have asserted, the amassing 
of material goods in the hope of gaining these em^ is really a hollow 
victory. 

Thus the emphasis on material goods and the sacrifices made in order 
to obtain them has been regarded as a contributing factor tp what ob- 
servers have called the alienation of individuals ,from each other and 
the "emotional bankruptcy" ^^f our society. It has been cited as a salient 
reason for the dissatisi'action of young people who perceive our society 
as hypocritical and false. These dis'affected youth* a large proportion 
of whom come from affluent families, claim that the sacrifices made in 
the effort to acquire more and more, material goods have been at the expense 
of meaningful moral and spiritual values'. 
^ In light of these observations, it seems imperative that an eocplorati 
be under takefi of the way in which material goods are viewed and valued* ^ 
by children* 

This study will adopt the frame^^ork utilized by social psychologists 
in their study of values and beliefs. Within this framework values are . 
differentiated into two types: Those which serve as ends, the goals to 
which the individual strives; and those which servc^ as means, the behaviors 
he employs in order to attain these ends. TPractically all materialistic 
values ate instrumental values ;%material goods are valued because it is 
believed" that their possession will lead to attainment of desired goals, 
TTius, in order" to deterjnine some of the underlying bases for t^ie develop- 
ment of materialistic values, this study will focus *on the development ^ 
of children's beliefs about the relationship between possession of material 
goods and the achievement of valued ends. 




It is proposed that materialistic valqes develop in three phases. 
During each of these phases there is a shift in emphasis on the goals ' 
which material goods are used to attain. During the- first phase/, the child 
values material goods for reasons intrinsic to the nature of the goods 
themselves. The goals he seeks are fun, pleasure, comfort, which these 
goods can proji^ide. During the second phase, the child further values 
material goods because they provide the opportunity for interpersonal con- 
tact and group activity. The .goals he seeks are acceptance and approval 
fror his peers. During ^t^e third phase, the child, in addition to valuing 
objects as instrumental n^eans to fun and'social acceptance, values material 
goods as symbols. He seeks possession in order to attain the goal of status, 
or prestige. 

Statement of problem w 

A ' 'V ' ^ • 

The major focus of this dissertation will^be on the development of 
materialistic values. These will be studied i^ regard to the beliefs, of 
children during the elementary school years about the instrumental value 
of material goods- for attaining certain goals or end;;/ Children^at 
three different age^ levels will be studied in an effort td determine the 
point at which different phases of materialistic values reach fruition. 
These phases will also be studied in relation to sex differences and 
differences in socioeconomic status. . " ^ 

Hypotheses 

1* The i|e 1 at ive, strength of the value of attainment of social goals ^ 
as compared to the value of acquiring material goods to be enjoyed in and % 
of themselves will increase with age; when given a choice between acquisition 
of a material goocf and engaging in a social activity, older children more 
than younger will prefer the latter option. 

2, The goals toward which material goods are perceived as instrumental 
will become more social with increasing age; when given a choice of 
reasorfs for acquiring material goods, older children more than younger will ^ 
choose reasons concerned with social acc'feptance or social status. 

.3, Children's beliefs about the necessity of possessing material 
goods in order to reach these- goals will change with age; older children 
mor^ than younger will believe that social acceptance or prestige cannot 
be attained with material goods; younger children more th>in older will 
believe that fun cannot be attained without material goods, 

4, Beliefs about the relation between possession of material goods 
and the attainment d^f desired ends will change with age; older children 
will believe that material goods are associated with social acceptance 
and porestige^ Younger children will believe that material goods are 
associated with fun, • 



Instrument ' • 

I ft 

The major portion of this'stiTdy will be concerned with developing 
an instruB)e;it which can be used to test the 'hypotheses.* The final form 
of the Instrument will consist of a set of standard iquestions, which will 
confine. multiple choice and paired comparison items as well as questions 
and stories involving objectively scoreable open-ehded responses. Pictures 
illustrating the situations '<*^scribed will accompany the items where 
appropriate. 

The instrument wiU be individually administered in the form of a » 
standard ilfervi^w. It is anticipated that the time for testing will be 
approximately twenty minutes for each 'child. 

Procedure for development of the instrument 

/ The procedure foj developing this instrument is as follows: 

1. Clarification of the item set . For each of the hypotheses an appro- 
priate setVof questions will be developed. For each s^t, item generating 
rules and prototype items based on these rules have 6een described. In 
addition^ several alternative options for designing items have been proposed. 

2. Preliminary testing . Items based on the prototype described will be 
developed and tested during intensive individual interviews with a sample/ 
of children/ The purpose of this procedure is^to determine whether the 
item foxhnats for each set of questions a<re actually getting at the beliefs 
and values sought. Thus children's reasons for their responses will be 
used to assess their imderstanding of the questions, the suitability of 
wording of the items, the jequal desirability of alternate choices on 
paired comparison questions and the appropriateness of response formats. 
On the basis of this information, the best options for writing items will 
be chosen. If necessary, modifications of generating rules themselves 
will be made. 

3. Judpnent of face validity . After a prototype instrument h^s been devel- 
oped and tested during individual interviews, the^ set of questions for 
each scale will be judged by three individuals with different expertise 

in their knowledge of children. In order to establish face validity for 
the scales, the'judges will rate items with regard to the cbnformity 
of the item to the generating rule for the scale; .(b) the appropriateness 
.of the item for children of different ages, sexes, and socioeconomic 
backgroiands; (c) the comprehensibility of the items for young children. 
In addition, the judges will be ask^ to rate the total set of items on 
each scale with regard to the adequacy of the^pool for sampling various 
aspects of the construct under imvestigation. Comments* and suggestions 
of the judges will be used Jtc refine and eliminate items. * 

4. Formal testing of the experimental instrument . An experimental form 

of the instrument will be administered to a sample of children representa- 
tive of the population to be used in the final phase of the study. The 
purpose of this procedure is to refine the scales. ^Distribution of re- 
sponses for each item will be computed. Items for which over 80% of the 
children respond similarly will be eliminated in order to, increase variance 



-*and reliability of the scales ♦ In addition, in csfrder to increase homo- 
geneity of questions on each spale, a factor analysis will be conducted 
to identify those items Which for various reasons seem unrelate'd to 
the construct being measured by the stale. . - ' 

Date Collection 

After completion of the steps outlined above, the final form of 
the instrument will be administered individually to 12(> boys and girls, 
five, eight and eleven^ years of age. The children will be Selected at- 
random; half wi^ll be from a -lower class and half from a middle class 
elementary schooK . « * » * ^ 

Data Analysis / " 

Reliability of th^ instrument will be determined using a split half 
technique. As jai tesj of the hypotheses an analysis of variance will be 
computed for each of the-* scales in order to determine whether there are 
. significant. differences;between children of different ages, sexes,.and 
socioeconomic backgrounds with regard .to various patterns of Ibeliefs 
^oiit the instrtimental value of material goods for facilitating the^ 
attaiiur^nt of desired goals. " If available, measures of mental- ability y 
will be used to determine whether tKis factor is related to scores on 
th^se scales* , ♦ 

Significance ' ^ . , , • 

i 

The results of this study will have bath theoretical and practical 
implicalfipns. The data will provide eyid^M^ regarding the develop- 
ment, during middle chiljtftood, of beliefs Wich form the basis of one"* 
value which has been ^considered by- many to be significant in our cgalture. 
These findings will add to our ^understai^ding of the growth of values 
during the sociali2ation process. In addition, the instrument will 
operationally clarify the nature of beliefs underlying materialistic values 
and may serve ,5 therefore, as a useful -tool for other related studies. - 
Knowledge about the development of children's values Vith regard to' 
^terial goods can be utilized in educational planning and curriculum 
"development. • s - 
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INtkODUCTION 

One crucial factor for. the understandinp of human- behavior is an 
appreciation of the individual's systeij of valufes. /Theoretically, values 
have been conceptualized as motivational forces which give diriection to 
behavior by influencing the selection of goals toward which the. individual 
will strive, as well as the paths he will^ choose for attaining these goials. 

For example, a widely accepted definition of values is that advanced by 

^ ... * ■ 

Kluckhohn (195iX. * He considers yalues as complex principles which organize 
and ^ive dii^ction to human acts and thoughts as they relate to the solution 
of human problems* Values are ^^conceptions, explicit 6r implicit, distinc- 
tive of an individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable, which 
influences the selection from available modes, means and ends of action 
(Kluckhohn, 1951, p. 395)." ' • . . 

Several theorists have suggested that values result from the 'dynamic , 
interplay of tHr^e distinguishable elements of the evaluative process: 
the cognitive; the affective and the directive (e*g. Williams, 1968), 
Psychologists interested in the development of values have focused' 
on the directive aspect of values in terms of behavior in controlled 
'laboratory studies (e*g. Huckaby, 1969; Midlat^ky g Bryan, ^ 1967) the 
affective nature of values by examining children's expressed preferences 
for different situations or behaviors (e.g. Gorsuch, 1971; Guilford, 
Gupta % Ctoldberg, 1972; Wasserman, 1971); the cognitive nature of yalues 
by studying the reasoning miderlylng the dilld*s responses when presented 
with a moral dliemma (e.g. Plaget, 1948; Kohlberg, 1963); and the cognitive 
bases underlying the development of soctal attitudes and values by 



investigating the child's perceptions and beliefs with regard to 

racial » religious, and ethnic groups (e,g, Radke» Trager, and Davis , 

1949; Stentflex, 1949; Zeligs, 1953; 1954; 1955). 

These endeavors are of import for educators, who increasingly 

have turned their attention to the affective along with the tradi- 

tional intellectual aspects of education <e,g. Holt, 1964; Krathwbhl, 

Bloom, & Masia, 1956; Scriven, 1966). Enq>hasizing the fact that the 

school plays an important role in the socialization process » ?they . 

stress that a major task of education must be to nourish values vliich 

will J^e cosaiensurate with the emotional and social well being of the 

child as he develops into a future citizen. Directing himself^ to this 

t topic, Mussen (1968) has asserted, "We need more information about how 
♦ 

values may be taught in the school. . .Before we can do anything we have 
toVave some wans of evaluating the value structure of children and 

!■ ^ I 

assessing change. This in itself is a most difficult problem (p. 240) J* 

One system of lvalues about which little is 1cno\«i with regard 
to children, but which has been noted as prevalent in American society, 
is that of materialism* The emphasis placed on money and material* 
goods in our culture has been discus^d by writers in many fields; 
Their discussions have generally been concerned with both the predilection 
of people in our society td^acquire ^^aterial goods and the fact that> 

. . '-^ I , . ; 

to a large extent these material objects are used to satisfy what 

^ . . ^ % : / * ^ . ' ... 

are regarded as "nonmaterial"/motives lor values^ (e*g. Bauer S'^Greyser, 



1968). * % ^ 

Speculations as to the foirces which have contributed to this 
concern with material objects have been put forth by historians, 

y 



sbciologiats/. psychoanalysts^ and anthropologists. In general, the 



consenstis is^ ^that • materialism as, a cultural pattern stem^from 

the- stress placed, on equality and opportHnities for achijevement in 

* ' * ' ' ^ ' * 

American society (e^g.Berthof f , 1960; Brogan, 1941; Li$set,'1961; 

. ^^^^ ' / ' ^ . 

Parsons, 1961) • , / 

Historibally, the emphasis placed on social equality eliminated 
class barriers 'and opened to all, the routes to more advantageous social 
and econoiaie positions. This factj when co&pled with the emphasis on 
individual initiative and success: in the competitive market made 
achievement ^d social oobxiity a/nighly valued and not unattainable ^ 
-goal. - Money and material golds' as the visible mahifestatiomof success 



gained increasing ii)iq)ortance as evidence oi one's worth and as symbolic 
of onfe's^life achievetoent (e.g. Desmonde, 1962; Homey, 1937; Weber, 
1936). The motive behind the acquisition of goods is the desire to 
provide visible and tangible evidence^ that one has indeed succeeded (Brogan 
1941; Packard, 1950; Veblen, 1899). Thus, t*h^acquisitidn of money and 
material goods as symbolic of ach^^eveinent and as a storehouse of 
social approval beconc important to an individual's feeling of self 
worth and^self esteem and their acquisition become a sign of a life 
well spent. . ^ * , 

Clinicians and psychoanalysts have made similar observations. 

/ . ' * . * ' 

Knight (1967) notes that in a socie.v* which places high value on 

competitive success, success as measured by material* things h%^ . 

• ♦ ^ 

become identified with security and self esteem. This quest for 

money and ^terial goods, according to psychoanalysts, is'^motivated . 

by the desit^to find something akin to a magical charm for attaining 



eootional secfirity by the social approval they accord* Thus, 
^aaterial possessions otten become invented with emotional significance 
to tfie point cf becoming extensions of one's ego (e.g* Fenichel, 1954; 
Fefencziy .3954). * 

This same observation was made* by VTilliam James (11890),^ 
Idices^her,4 <e.g:. Jour ar^, 1964; Mead, 1934), James ^asserted that t>ne 
m^jor influence on the individual's self esteem is the reflected 
appraisal of others; material objects as extensions of thyself are 

• an important aspect by-jfjfich we are judged by other^s. Utilizing these 
clinical insights, researchers in consumer behavior have found that the 
individual perceives products that he owns, or would like to ox^i^n 
'terms of the symbolic meaning to himself and others; congruence 
between the symbolic imng^ of a product* and .the consun^r's self 

image, in^iies greater probability of positive evaluation; preference or ' ^ ^ 

* ownership of 'a. product '.(Dolich, 191^9 j Gar ainer, 1964; Levy, 1959); Others, 
have explained purchasing behavior in a similar fashion j utilizing Freudian 
theories of sublimation of libidinal' energy and AdleriatTtheeries 'of the 
need.^to co^ipensate for feelings of inferiority and' drives for power 

IJiey have noted the importance of the symbolic meanin|^ of material goods 
for satisfying individual ne^ds and desires *(Dichter, 196((.;^ 1964; ' ^ 

Hartineau, 1957). \ 

r ' ' 

Sociologists have also noted the fact' that material goods . 
^ ^ ' ^ - \ ■ , ■ . ' 

&te not only used as symbols of achievement, .but as projections of^ 

a particular image or role to which the individual aspires. Eri^h \ 

Proott (194W has written of the\rise of a personality type he c^Als 

the ?marketiivs^rientation." The main feature of this orientation 

is that the. individual' £J feeling cf identity and self worth become based 




J 



on. the individual's ability to sSll his personality in the market 

pla4e* Rather than being concerned >with developing ht^n qualities^ the 

individual, cultivates the ability to play a role. He adapts his 

personality in order tp conform to the image which is currently in 

vogue] but which is readily exchangeable if another becomes . more 

.fashionable. Acquisition of the afwropriate materia^ accoutpoents for 

this image is of necessity sp that the individual can look, and 

. ' \ - I ^ ^ . . \ , ^ • " 

behave in a fashion suitable for the role hevhas adopted-. The result;-, 

Froam suggests » is that the individual becomes alienated from his own 

humannessland unique character;istiics« Instead » he molds his personality 

to* meet other^s expectations , seeking after material goods which are 

syiabolic projections of an image that brings approval from others* 

* ' _ * * 

David Riesaan (1950) in a sociological analysis similar to 
that of Froom's*, has noted the shift' from cohcenrwith the problems of 
production to ^hose of consumption in our cultured He suggests that 
this accounts iii part for the transformation of the modal American social 

■ ' ' "\ ■ ■ ' • ■ - . ■ 

character from inner to other direction. A major aspect of this 

V ^ ' ' • #- 

or|.entation is the shift from reliance -"on internal norms and standards 
to a dependence on\the norms and standards of others for behavioral 



guidance; the chief \ value becomes to like and to be liked by others. 

. . \ = . 

The result is/ that the other directed man is characterized by an 

\ ^ . ' . r 

orientation to situational rather than internalized goals, extreme 
sensitivity to the opinions of others, a desire to conform on both 
internal as well as external experience, and an excessive need for the 
approval of others. Approval is bestowed on those who embrace the 
momentarily right consumption preferences, the '*^fandoms and lingoes** ' 



of the peer group^. Thus,'- the consumption preferences of the giro up 

replace individual wants as givensso that in t*^e realm of consumption 

■ * ^ ' / • - ' /V ^. ' 

of |oods Riesman speaks of ,an "objectless craving'? in which the craving 

.\ * ' 's - i ' ' ' 1 , ' ' 

itself is "for the satisfactions others s'e^m to^hav^" and transcends 

the desire for specific objects (p* 80). The result is an insatiable, 

quest for the material -goods others o*m. Thia is motivated by the . 

> S ' ^ / . 

hope that the , possession of thesje goods' will bring tlie individua.l thV, 

* . ' . ' 4^ . ' ' ^ " \ 

satisfactions which he believes others who possess these goods enjoy. 

Moreover J ' imjfetus for this ,quest is p>bvid^d by advertising* 

^ - * ^ ^, .. . • ^ ' ; 

Bayer & Greyser (1968) vhave -assert^sd that "r^gafrdless-of what" re- 
evaluation may ei!^i:ge as to the nature of our materialistic society j 
it is itlescapablc that advertising plays a^ jRaportant role-,in 
Advertising is th^chi!^f s^ans *f or^ communicating >(and reinforcing) 
to people the range of reasons for which they might \^itt^ to acquire 
material objects (p* 368)'* * , ' . - ^ 

Advertisements are created to^^lay upon basjLc nteds like sax;^ 

excitement, status* By activating the^e needs and promising that ^the 

^ " » 

purchase of material goods will lead to their fulfillment, advertising 

acts upon the unconscious^^ it not only creates dissatisfaction but 

raises, the intensity of the needs themselves ^long with, stimulating ^ ; 

\he quest for material goods with wh^cti to sa^tisfy these needs, [ , 




McLuhan- {196^) tias .asserted that the fonn and arrangement of ^ 

t ' * " ' 

-the images presented in advertiseaents, which he-coapares to. complex 

'J '' ' I ' 

icon's, have powerful effects on our' 'unconscious. Research evidence- 

♦ ' i ■ ■ • ' 

attests to the gradual, feubtle and covert influence of advertxBing • 

'and points to the fact that learning from images presente4,^«^'take. 

olace far from conscious processes (Krugman, 1965;,1566'^971).^ 



In sunnnary, observations by those who have considered the , 
nature and causes of inaterialism in oupr society point to the^act 
that one reason for the emphasis placcH on the acquisition of material 

, y' 1 

goods is the motivation to gain the ravorable opinion of others. 
^The valye placed on material possessions, therefore, lies not in 
the nature of .the goods themselves, but derives from their ability to 



e^i^ce our feelings C^self esteem as a result of the social recogni- 
tion and approval theyafe^nstrumental in attaining^ A second reason, 

which' Riesman (1950) has pointed out, and to which advertising is a 

\ 

) 

'prime contributor, is" the illogical beTief that possession of material 
goods which others own- will result in* the att^nment of satisfactions 
which we perceive them to enjoy. Thus, material goods become symbWs 
of "the good life," which^ however/when attained,' of ten fail to bring 



the promised gratifications. 



The result is that the emphasis on extrinsic paths for attaining . 

^satisfactions ^nd secui^ity at the expense of what might be more intrinsic 

and meaningful routes, has deleterious consequences for both society and 

'its members. The quest for material goo^s and the sacrifices made for 
' ' f r 

their attainment has ^een ncted as one cause of alientation, dissatis- 

* • _ ■ # 

faction, and as a^ contributing factor to what ha^^^en termed the ^, 
"emotional bankruptcy" of American culture (^g. Desmond, 1962; - 
Marcuse, 1955 ; Reich, 1D70 Observers of youthful unrest have pointed 
to the fact that one maj\)r cause of consternation is (the perception oJE 
young persons that our society is hypocritical and has sold its values 
for material and* financial gain at the expense of^ its moral stature 
(Flack, 1969; Kenniston, rj69 )♦ Those who have written about th 
"counter culture" have noted the deemphasis on material goods « in 



; 
/ 



favor of a quest for more spiritual and intrinsic means of self 
fulfi'llment (e.g/ King, 1972; Reich, 1970; Rozak,, 1969; Slater, 1970). 

In view/ of these abservations and in light of the fact' that as 
yet no data exists which can give insight into the growth of children's . 
values and cognitions with regard to material goods,, systematic explora- 
tion of these questions seem necessary. Thus, research which can provide 
insight into the, growth of ^^materialism in children seems essential. • 

A conceptual framework for 'studying materialism 
^ Several different theoretical orientations might be adopt.^d, such as 
sociological, psychological, or social leaAing in order tp provide a 
conceptual framework for materialism. In addition, materialism might 
be investigated in relation to cultural patterns, child rearing practices 
'or individ6al personality diffetences* For the purpose of this study, 
the framework/ ^scd by social psychologists in their study of the relation 
between values , attitudes and beliefs will be adopted. ^ 

One problem in adopting this framework, however, is the difficulty of 
determining whether to ifegard materialism as an attitude or a value. 
Those who have reviewed various theoretical and experi^mental aspects 
of the literature on social psychology HaVe pointed t;o the lack of 
agreement concerning the definition of these constructs, and to ' ^ 
the absence of a clear operational demarcation betwqen them ' "^^^ 
(e.g. Dukes, 1955; Levltin, 1970; McGulre, 1969). Values and 
attitudes both have been defined as things to do (activities), 
things to happen (situations) , things to be (personal qualities). 
They have been studied with regard to objects, goals, persons, 
situations, states of belpHi activities, events and behaviors, ' 



Theoretically, both are postulated as, central to the way in which 

an individual structures his world. The;^ affect behavior by influencing 

the individual's selection of means, modes and ends of action (e.g. 

# 

Kluckhohn, 1951; Pepper, 1958; Albert, 1068; McGuire, 1969; Rokeach, 

rej>ards 

1968). For example, Williams (196b)AVaities as (1) conceptual in nature, 

(2) abstractions drawn from the fl8x of individual experiences,- (3)* 

which are affectively charged, (4) representing actual or pot<*ntial 

emotional mobilization (5) which become the "criteria by which goals are j 

chosen. This conceptualization is remarkably similar to a widely 

•V - . , 

accepted definition of attitudes advanced by Allport (1936), According 

to Allport, attitudes are (l)"a mental and neural state (2) of readiness 

to respond (3) organized (A) through experience (5) exerting a directive 

andMr dynamic influence on behavior. 

Although a definite delineation has not been made between values 

and attitudes, in general, most researchers have viewed the distinction 

in terms of a continuum varying from the general to^the specific. 

Values are placed near the former and attitudes near the latter end of 

this continuum. Taus, values may be regarded as being fewer in number, 

more general, less situation bound and more resistant to modification 

than attitudes. Rokeach (1968) has stated that values differ from 

attitudes because an attitude may represent several beliefs focused on 

a specific object or situation where a value is a belief, that transcen- 

dentally guides action and judgments across specific situations. Several 

theorists Have suggested, in fact, that values preceed and give rise 

to attitudes (e.g. Not/ell-Smlth , 1954; Jones & Gerard, 1967; Rosenberg, 1 



Carlson, 195fr) . 

Operationally, the same confusion which is evident in terms of the 
theoretical difference between attitudes and values also exists regarding 
the empirical distinction between then. The prevailing practice, 
however, is to conceive of values as ratings or preferences while 
attitudes ere regarded as expressions of affect or feeling (e.g^ Smith, 
1966; Fishbein, 1967; Levitln, 1970; "Guilford, Gupta, & Goldberg, 1972). 
Thus, attitude^ have been measured by asking respondents to indicate 
agreement or disagreement with various statements, selected because 
they are assumed to indicate approval or disapproval with regard to the 
-object, concept or situation under consideration. Jhe result typically 
involves a single score that places the respondent somewhere on an 
affective continuum of f avorableness to unfavoi/ablencss. Valt^ , however 

have been studied in terms of stated p^referencjbs for different goals, N 

' 1 ' 
ideas, activities or states using ranking*?, paired comparison, 0-s,orts, c| 

/ j 
verbal reports (e.g. Allpdrt, Vernon, 1931; Rokeacli, 1968; Morris, 1956;/ 

Gordon-, IQ'i^) . ^ / j 

In light of the fact that the purpose of this study is to examine j 

the growtb. of a general orientation towarc^ and desire for material < 

goods rather than affect or feeling with regard to specific objects, , 

/. 

materialism will be studied as a value and investigated with regard to 

I 

the development of a value system. In addition, this study will adopt 

i 

a prevailing mode of characterizing values adopted by many psychologists 

I 

and sociologists, which distinp,uishos between values which serve as ends 
and values which serve as means. For example, Woodruff (1952) has / 

i 
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suggested that values nave two principle roles: an end which is sought 
over other ends and a path which is preferred ovfer other paths, Barthol & 
.Bridges (1968) define values as entities, events or behaviors that pe 
wanted or preferred, whether as ends in themselves or as means to 
other values* English & English (1958) define values as abstract con- 
cepts that define for the individual what ends or means to an end are 
desirable. Rokeach (1968) has labeled values which serve as means as 

Instrumental values a^d values wMch serve as ends, as terminal values. 
5 . / ■ c .... 

For the purpose of .this study material values wfll be defined as 

instrumei;ital values. Material goods are valued because their Dossesslon 

Is perceived as Instrumeqital , for the attainment of desire*d ends or goa^j^. 

According to those who havjfe discussed materialism, material goods ar^ 

used to. attain three different ends. Material goods are valued in orde^ 

to attain (1) ^oals intrinsic to the nature of the goods themselves, 

such as fun, pleasure comfort; (2) goals extrinsic to the nature of 

the goods such as social acceptance and approval ^or (3) goals concerned 

with the symbolic nature of ^ goods such as status, image or prestige. 

An Important aspect of the' study of instrumental values is the 

■s. 

investigation of the individual's beliefs about the potential of 
objects, behaviors or situations for satisfying needs and desires (e.g. 
Adler, 1956; Peak, 1955; Carlson, 1956; Rosenberg, 1956). Fishbein dgea) 
defines beliefs as indicating a oerson*s perceptions or cognitions in 
terms of the verbalisations he makes regarding the relaltion between 
two cognitive categories when neither defines the other. This definition 
Includes beliefs about whether an object will lead to or block the 

• 11 ^ ' 



attfalntncnt of valued goals or valued states. 

• ■■ . / / ' 

f 

Therefore, in order to study the developinent of tnaterlallstic 
values, it-is necessary to ^Investigate the development of the child*s 
beliefs about the instrumentality of itiaterial goods for attaining 

desired goals; in essence these beliefs may be regarded as the under- 

* / . 

lying foundation of materialistic values. Moi^^over. several researchers 

J m 

ha\^e noted that the .early bclxefs of the child are oftea retained and 
form the primary cognitive ,base upon whicjh social values and attitudes 
develop (e.g. Froshansky, 1966; Harding, 1969).- Thus many wha have 
studied social values in young children have focused on the development 
of perceptions with regard to different social class, religious, ethnic, 
national* and political groups (e.g. Radke, Trager & David, 1948; 
Stendler, 1949; Zeligs, 1953; 1954; Greenstein, 1963). 
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A considerable amount of concern has been expressed about the 
emphasis placed on the accumulation of ^mate>ial. goods in our society. 
It /has been suggestcd\that this materialistic value system is based 
on^ the need to satisfy certain aspirations' and- desires. Certainly 



Ifi adults, material goo^s arc instrU||pntal tmcans for achieving valued' 
.ends and goals. However, very little is known about when and how 
perceptions" with regard to the utiTlity* of goods as leading to more 
intrinsic^satis factions become inculcated ih young children* 

In an effort to detei^ine some of the bases underlying the forma- 
tion of materialistic values, this study will examine the development 
during the years of middle childliood of several aspects of beliefs 
about the instrumentality of material goods for attaining valued 

; • 

goals. ,1. ^ 

The first aspect is the relative strength of preference for a. 
thing (for its own sake) as contrasted with socia^acti vity . The 

: 7 

second aspect is the relative strength of three bases for valuing 
material goods: (a) as instrumental for fun and pleasure; (b) as 
le'ading to social acceptance and providing the onjiortunity for social 
interaction; and (c) as symbols whichrfend prestige and status to thei 
owners. - The third, is the child's beliefs about the necessity of 



material goods, for attaining these goals, and fourth, is the child 
beliefs about the relat.ionship of the possession of material goo;}s 
and the attainment of these goals, - * 

The pattern of development of these facets of mat<^rialistic 
values will be studied in relation to age^ sex, and socioeconomic 
status ♦ . ' ' 





There" is little esc^erltnental evidence ava^Ilabli^ which is related 
directky^o tlie topic of materialism* However, results of investi- 
gations Involving several as|)ects of child psychology . suggest the 
probability that *the development of materialistic values, consists' 
of three phases. During the first phase ^ material goods are vaiue'J 
for rea35on^*^ntrinsic to- the nature of the objects themselves ifi.e',, 
such/as the fun and pleasure or confort they provide) . During the 
second phase, material good^ are valued not .only for fun, but because 
/they are instrumental means for attaining acceptance by the child*s^ 
jpeers and^provioe the opportunity, for group activity. During the 
third >j?hase, material goods are valued for the additional reason that they 
serve as symbolic indicators which lend prestige and status to the owner. 
Thus, as the goals which materl«il goods are ijsed to attain become 
more numerous the child develops, it is not surprising that 
the value placed on material goods aonehrs so salient. 
Age Differences . - * 

Descriptive studies of child development po.int to the acuisitiveness 
of the young child* By 21 months the child has attained the generalized 
, concept of "mint^* (Spitz, 1949), and after this point, possessiveness and 
the desire for possessions increases rapidly (Ames, 1952; Geselli et al«, 
1943).^ It has been ob^rved that during the egocentric period, where 
the child is p^reoccupied with Kis-fown needs and activities, many of bis 
inftial responses to others his age are negative, involving conflicts 
over possession. Ames (1952) describes the child as follows: 



I'He want« everything- to' come to him. His chief 
interpersonal^ relation with other diildrcn is the '? 
acquisition of objects and the protection of any 
object^which he is using, has used, or might use.'? 

' / • 

Further indication- of children's concern with material goods ' . 
' ' - _ " ' • . 

is provided by the studies'^ of the wishes of children. Cobb (1954) 

has indicated that wishes should be considered as go^l directed and 

as expreeaions of values; they ary^ indications of the aspirations 

of the child within his life space. Results indicatf that a large 

* ^ /; - , 

percentage of the wishes of preschool "and. elementary «ichool children dre 
for material objects (Abels, 1972, Cobb, 1954;- Jersil^, et..al., 1933; 

Wilson, 1938; Witty & Lebpol, 1939). ' / 

• ,/ 

The high value young children, place on material goods is- also 
indicated by the .fact that childreh have fairly w^il formed positive 
stereotypes about jaople with "lots of money" and/ negative stereotypes 
«bout people with "only a little moniy" (Sitendler, 1949). A pilot 
study by the author confirms this finding. Five year olds associate 
having "lots of things" with such positive characte?:istics as "being 
happy, good, nice, smart"; "having only a few things" is associated 
with the opposite characteristics. Moreover, spciometric work suggests 
that not only do these stereotypes persist- as the child matures but 
that they play a role in the formation of friendship, patterns in the 

» 

classroom (e.g., Ncugarten, 1946; Cook, ,1945). 

Child-rearing practices ma^ialso influence the development of 
materialistic values. Child specialists (e.g. Feldman, 1957) dis- 
courage withholding money or goods as disciplinary measures. Practices 
like the purchase of presents as a reward for good behavior are thought 
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likely to strengthen the child's tendency to associate money and^ ^ 
material goods vith love and approval. Thys, in putting a materifd* 

^ . \ ' • .; • . - • - ^- . 

price on the child's ^behavior » parents may be encouraging false 

motivations and values with regard ta material goods. Moreover, 

* ' ' X 

Ausubel (1954) indicates that children who do not feel intrinsj.-^ally 

' - ' V 

valued by their parent^^re likely to attempt to gain feelings! of 
"wortfh when associating with others by emphasizing extrinsic means, 

such as material goods, for attaining approval. 

In addition, the child's exposure to adverti,sements designed to 
^^convince him to buy things by associating happiness, popula^rxty and 



prestige with their possession, may have an important effect on the 
value which young children placeSon material goods • Although little 
work has been done in an effort to explores the influence of commercials 
^ children's attitudes and valuesv^tudies of the effects of media 
programming on children's attitudes at^d behavior (e*gH Maccoby, 1964) • 
point to the fact that advertising may play a major role in promoting 
materialistic values* Results from a study by Ward (1971) indicate 
that young childrea not only pay close attention to advertisements but 
request many of the goods' they have seen* 

There are indications that the young child's concern with material 
goods is a reflection of the relative egocentricism, concreteness and 
hedonism characteristic of this age level. Thus, he is primarily 
interested in acquiring goods with which he has had experience (Murphy, 
1937 ) or which he has seen others enjoy (Wells, 1965). It seems 
probable, therefore, that the young child values material goods for 
their .own sake for reasons intrinsic to the nature of the goods , 
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themselves in terms of the fun or pleasure they afford/ 

However) a second phase of materialistic values miy evolve 
as the child becomes ^increasingly socially oriented* Evidence 
indicates that the child not only begins to evaluate himself in 
con^arison with others (Masters, 1972; Veroff , 1972) but also becomes 
increasingly concerned' with how others evaluate him. He becomes 
increasingly^esiroua of gaining acc^tance by his peers. Research 
•indicates that the peer group takes on increasing importance asr% 
socializing agent during the elementary school years and becom^s^a'; ., 
major source^ bf approval (Bronfenbrenner , 1970; Devereuxi 1968; 



I 
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Hartup,' 1970)^ 1^ order to gain approval, the child, aftjer the age of seven 

/ ' ^ 

confonos inct^asing}.y to peer group standards and judgments (Con^tanzo 

. ' ' \. \ ' " 

& Shaw, 196^6; Iscoe, Williams & Harvey, 1964; McConnell, 1963), "He also 
begiiis-tcy-wislirfo bring popularity and prestige in- .\ 

the eyes of his-peers jCAusubel & Sullivan^ 1970). . - • ' z 

In addition, experiences in school, on the playground 3r - ^ 
vic^iously through the media can provide the opportunity for children 
to com; 4re the aondunts and types of goods they possess with those^owned 
by others. This comparison can have powerful effects on the child's ' 
desire for mat^srial objects, his^valuation of them, and the .manner in 
which he wiJl use them (Masters, 1966; 1969; 1972), / 

It seemj likeiy, therefore^ that during the early elementary schooly 
years, the child^s valuation of ma te^al goods may begin to shift. 
In addition to desiring material objects for reasons which are intrinsic 
to the nature of the goods themselves, he may desire material goods 
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because he believes that they are instrumental for gaining peer 
acceptance and approval. He may want goods others have, irrespective 
of what chey are,/in order to conform to the norms of the group to 
■gain accepl^e^ and avoid disapproval. Alt^.rnatively , the child may 
want goods which 6thers value but do not have in-order to win 
approval as a .result of the fact that he pdfeses.se^objects which 
> others can' use and admire; In both cases, the child values material 
goods npt for their primary purpose,. but because they provide 
opportunities for interpersonal contact.^.4,.peer acceptance. ^^ 

Moreover,/ as the child matures, the development" of • materialistic 
rvalues mayentgr a third phase. During this phase thfr child valuep 
material goods not only for the reasons of fjan or direct social ^ 
tact-they provide; but as symbols, the possession of which, lend* 
prestige to the owner .because they connote a certain social status 

or desired image, ^^"^""--.^^^ 

Several factors may/contf ibute to^ thie shift in the child's 
valuation of material goods.. First, his perceptions of the occupS^ " 0 
tional hierarchy and of the differential 'status prestige accorded 
individuals on the basis of their e.conomic success becon/e increasingly 
accurate (e.g. Borow, 1966; Hess, 1970; Stewart, 1958). Second, he 
^becom^s cognizant of the economic bases for social stratification and 
of the causes for success or failure in the economic system (Estevan, 
1952; Simmons & Rosenberg, 1971) . 

An additional factor,, ^perhaps the mont important , is that during 
the period of the late elementary school years, cognitively the child ' 
' \s developing more*abstract and symbolic modes of thought. As 'a result 
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his 'ability to- identify material , symbols as indications of social 
position and, economic success increases. ' V 

&tendler (1949) -reports that' aUhough first grade children ^ • 
show little awareness of economic s^l?ols of status, fourth ^rade ^ 
childr/ show a fairly accurate avj»reness of tRese syrabols^>oeh in 
reaction to pictures and in assessment of their peers.,- Cognizance of 
symbolVc sigrlf icance of material goods increases in sixth and eighth ' 
grades tq ^h^oiA that children are very much .like "^dults in theii^- 
racings of pictures and peers. Stewart (19581 has alsp shown that . 
fifth graders are aware of material possessions which are symbolic of;, 
differential prestige ariA status in the -occupational hierarchy. " 
^iore^ver. Ward (1971) found that^ a major reason that prpadolescents 
. give for watching TV commercials is ' the wish to' idantify with ' - 
the attractive life styles port raided a^to obtain inf ormation afeVto. 
rte socilil value and^ significance of different products and brands.^ 

In 9 similar fashion, studies^ of person perception cQnducted,with 
older adolescents and adults indicate that n. nerial possessions arfe 
important cue.s whj'ch we utilize in forming impressions of others (Blake, 
1958 ; Luft. 1956) and tlat these cues in fact may determine the nature 
andSxtent of interactiU which take place subsequently. Sommers . 
(1963v» 1964) has. also found, by using a Q 'sorting technique „. that sub- 
jects are reliably able to describe themselves .and others using pro- 
ducfs rather than adjectives. The fafct that individuals are.at^le to 
answer the question, ' "What kind of a per..on ant I?" and ''What Kind. of 
person is he?^'.by Q sorting Material possepsions iuggest& that. JnateriajL 
goods are symbolic indicators whose-, posseslion lends a particular image 
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quality, ot status to their owner. 

I„ sugary, the eviaence'clted ahove, su^r.osts that the 
development of materlallstle values durln,, the years of middle ' 
ehlldhood'may progress through several phases, which are related 
to both the lucreasins social orientation end cognitive maturation 
of. the child. Moreover, It seems probable that these shifts In 
the realtlve. strength ot the seals vhlch material Eoods are . , 
„,cd to attain might occur during the early, middle and late 

years of elementaYy school. . ^ 

,«hea the child enters 'iihool at the age ot five, he is still 

■ ..J rhe oeer eroup . We might expect 
■ egocentric and as yet not oriented to the peer g P 

that he values material goods not for' social reasons but for reasons 
Which are intrinsic to the satisfactions or pleasures which the goods 
provide. However, by the middle 'of his elementary school years, the 
chiiU has become increasingly socially oriented.. During this perxod 
conformity' to -roup standards and concern with gaining peer acceptance 

iQAfi- HArtuD 1970: Iscoe, Williams, 
increases markedly (Costanzo & Shaw. 1966, Hartup. . 

. Harvey. 196.; McCo..ell. .963). Thus, we migh. expec^ the child 
a. age eight has entered the%econd phase in the deveWnt of 

Ko/^altQG thev Bte instrumental 
materialistic values and desires goods because they 

means of gaining peer approval and acceptance. 

>.re'over. at the end of his elementary school years, the child has 
developed »re abstract modes of thought. His ability to understand 
and recognise the .onnotative significance ot material goods has in- 
creased. Thus,- we might expect that by the age of eleven, he desires 
^.erial goods not only for their ability to provide opportunities for 

„^r0 fact of possession may lend hiro 
social contact, but because the mere fact P 

prestige and status in the eyes of his peers. 
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Social Class Differences « 

In addition to the evidence from studies of child development 
which suggests that the nature of materialistic values may change with 
age, several lines of evidence also point to the possibility that the 
rate of change may not be the sa^ for children of middle and low socio- 
economic backgrounds. Several' recent reviews have noted the differences 
in values held by individuals in the middle and lower classes (e.g. 
Guilford, Gupta, Goldberg, 1972; Hess, 1969). A widely discussed 
experiment by Bruner & Goldman (1947) in which they attempted to 
relate perception to values provides evidence that children of poor 
backgrounds value mone^more than those of middle cla^^ackgrounds ;> 
children of poor backgrounds accentuated the size of coins more 
than did those from well-to-do backgrounds. These results , have been 
replicated with varying degrees of success in seve^ral experiments 
(Blout, 1970; Carter & Schooler, 1949; Dor f man & Zajonc, 1963; Holzkamp, 
1965; Rosenthal, 1951). | 

More recently, psychologists have speculated about the differing 
reward systems of children from lower class socioeconomic backgrounds 
as compared with those from Imiddle class backgrounds in their effort 
to explain why such children exhibit poorer intellectual" achievement 
than theit middle class .counterparts. Havi^ghurst (1970) has proposed 
that for all children rewards and punishments initially consist of 
tangible objects such as food or toys or of painful stimulation. With 
physiological inaturation, additional types of reward punishment systems 
begin to develop; the first to appear involves praise and disapproval 
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from other persons. He suggests that the reward-punishment systems of 
lower class disadvantaged children evolve less rapidly than those of 
the more advantaged. The result, may b". that material objects retain 
considerable importance for their own satce rather than for reasons of 
social acceptance by lower than middle class children. 

This assertion receives some support from laboratory f^-ndings. 
Masters & Peskay (1971) have shown that regardless of race, children 
from lower socioeconomic backgrounds reward th'emselves more than do 
children from middle class .backgrounds for performance and place a 
higher value on these rewards. Results from discrimination learning 
studies indicate that material reinforcers have greater effectiveness 
for increasing performance in Wer but not in middle class subjects 
(Cameron & Storm, 1965;'"T«Vell, 1958; Terrell, Durkin & Wiesley. 1959; 
Terrell & Kennedy, 1957; Zigler & De Labry, 1962). Although conflict- 
ing evidence has been provided by Spence and her coworkers (Spence,. 
1970; Spence & Dunton, 1967; Spence & Segner, 1967) which challenges 
the conclusions drawn from laboratory experiments, Spence (1972) 
captions: 

"While experimental evidence under consideration 
may refute empirical generalizations that lower class 
children perform better for material rewards... it does 
little to, challenge the contention that subcultures 
are not identical in their motivations and reinforce- 
ment systems and that these systems have Important 
implications for behavior. It is very possible that 
in the larger scheme of things, material types of in- 
centives do play a more central role in the lives of 
the economically and culturally disadvantaged." (p, 1A69) 
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With regard to thef 'evidence above, it seems important to examine 
whether these differences in fact do really exist in terms oif values 
children of different socioeconomic status place on material things. 

Sex Differences * 1 

^ Results of studies of b^th children and adolescents indicate the 
probability of differences in the value boys and girls plack on material 

gOi)ds^' Evidence suggests that boys more than girls will value the 

/ 

acquisition of material goods as ends in themselves, girlsj, however, ^ 
©ore than boys, will value material goods as instrumental |means for 
attaining social approval and social status. j 

Experimental results indicate early differences iajsocial orienta- 

tation between girls and boys which^ persist throughout cliildhood and 

^ I . ' 

into the adult years. In infancy girls are mo f^' responsive to social 

stimulation (Moss, 1967) whereas males exhibit greater interest in 

objects and th^ir manipulation (Bakan», 1^66) . Goodenpugh (1957) re- / 

i 

ports that from ages 2 to 4 girls show greater social orientation th^ 
boys in terms of their drawings of and comments about /persons. / 

During the preschool and elementary school years girls tend to 
be more affectionate, inWpersonal, affiliative and hurturant than 
boya ( e.g. Kagan, 1964; Ma^by, 1966; Vroegh, 1968). Maccoby (1966), 
in an extensive review of the literature on sex differences, indicates 
that at all age levels, girls score significantly higher than boys 
on need for affiliation, on social orientation, and' on sensitivity to 
others. In addition, girls are more responsive to suggestion, more 
sensitive to social expectations, more dependent in social reinforcement 
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situations,' and more discriminative of socially approved behavio/^ 

> 

(Bakan, 1966; Jlaccobjri^ 1966) . 

At the same time, during the years of elementary school, girls' 
wishes surpass boys in the direction of social relationships, -hange 
in physical appearance, and personal characteristics; boys* wishes 
exceed those of girls in the area of self aggrandizement, personal 
achievement and possession (Abels, 1972; Cobb, 1954; CrandaU, 1967; - 
Havinghurst', et al., 1954; Zeligs, 1942). In studies of young 
adolescents, Douvan (1957) reports that girls when asked what they 
would like to change about themselves stress I^oks and popularity 
while boys stress itoternal personality changes and changes in aSility.^ 
Douvan (1960) also found that for mature ego development, the culti- ^ 
vation of interpersonal skills is more important for girls than it is 
for boys. 

These differences may be related to the fact that girls, in our 
society, are subject to less parental and cultural pressure to, attain 
status through achievement (e.g. Aberle & Naegele, 1952; Barry, Bacon, 
i Child, 1957). Thus, during the years of middle childhood, boys 
are more oriented to achievement and task accomplishment than are girls, 
who are more oriented to affiliation tasks (Crandall, 1963). When 
achievement is being stressed, boys tend to be task involved; on the 
other hand, females are less task oriented and more concerned with the 
resulting social approval (eg. Crandall & Rabson, 1960; Maccoby, 1966). 

Moreover in our society, girls attain status which is derived and 
which is dependent upon their husband's station in life (Bakan, 1966; 
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Garai & Schienfeld, 1968; Turner, 1962), It may be that largely for 
this reason, because their status is more attributed than earned, that 
girls* and women tend to be more conscious and jealous of status dis- 
tinctions 'than are boyis or men (Garai & Schienfeld, 196B). These 
differences rexist even at the elementary school level. Stendler (1949) 
reports that girls becmSl^ aware earlier than boys about the symbolic 
significance of material goods as indicators of status and prestige.. 

In summary, this evidence indicates' the probability that boys . 
will value the acquisition of material goods for their own sake more 
than will girls; girls earlier than boys will value the acquisition of 
material "goods as instrumental means for gaining social approval. 
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HYPOTHESES 

The hypotheses stated below have been formulated In accordance with 

the conceptt'a.lls^ation that material goods are valued because they are 

» 

perceived as instrumental means for the attainment of other values or 
goals, -^Predictions are based on research evidence which suggests that 
the relative strength. of the goals which material goods are used to' 
attain shift as the child develops* .These values will be depicted as 
V.., and V^* V, indicates goals which are intrinsic to the. nature or 
purpose of the good itself such as fun, pleasure or comfort. V2 in- 
dicates goals which involve interpersonal contact .and the desire for^ 
peer acceptance which results either from acquiriftig objects which ^- 
others own or from obtaining goods which others admire and wj.sh to 
share. .V^ indicate^ goals whxch involve the attainment of prestige which 
results from the fact of possession of goods which are symbolic of social 
status or of a social image. . 

A. Hypotheses dealing with the relatio* >uip of age and materialistic 
* • "« » * 

values are: 

^l,* The relative strength^ of • the value of acquisition of material 

goods as things to be. enjoyed for themselves (V^) as compared with 
the value of direct attainment of social goals (V2? V^) vlt^hout 
reference to material goods will decrease with age. • 
More specifically it is predicted that: 

a) When given a choice between the acquisition of a material 
^ good or the attainment of a social value, 8 and 11 year olds 

will prefer the latter option more than will 5 Vear olds. 
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Older children raore than younp^er children^ will value material 
goods as instrumental for attaining social acceptance (V2) or 

status (Vj)* ^ ^ ' 

More specifically it is predicted, that when given a choice 
between various pairs of values (V^^ and V2 and or Vj^ and V^) 
as reasons for desiring, material goods: 

a) Ji-ve' year olds will choose Vj^ more than will 8 and 11 year 

old^Tv^ 

b) EigWt year olds will choose V2 more than will 5 and 11 yelar 
olds« 

c) Eleven year olds will choose more than will 5 and 8 year 
olds« ^ , , ' 

Children's teliefs about the necessity of possession of material 
goods for attaining V,, and will change with age. 

a) Five year olds more than 8 and 11 year olds will believe 
that Vj^ cannot be attained without material goods. 

b) Eight and 11 year olds more than five year olds will believe 
that V2 cannot be attained without material goods. 

c) Eleven year olds more than 5 and 8 year olds will believe 
that cannot be attained without material goods. 

Children's beliefs about the .elation between the possession of 

V 

material goods and the attainment of V^, and will change with 
age. 

More specifically, it is predicted that when given information 

that an individual possesses material goodfe: 

a) Five year olds more than 8 and 11 year olds will associate 
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^^osses^ion with the attainment of Vj^. 
/S\ Eight ye^r olds raore than 5 and 11* year olds will associate 
f)08Sjssion with the attainment of V^. 
c) Eleven year olds more than 5 and 8 year olds will associate 
possession with the attainnent of VjI 
B. With regard to the hypothesis advanced above (A) it is predicted 
that the relationship between sex differences and materialistic 
values will take tha following form: 

1. The relative strength of the value of acquisition of material 
good<! as things to be enjoyed for themselves (V^ as compared 
with the value of direct attainment of social goals <V , V )" 
without reference to material goods will be greater for boysr - 
than for girls..- ' . 

More specifically it lis predicted that: 

a) When given a choice between the acquls-itlon of a material 
good Dr,the direct attainment of. a social value, hoys more 
than girls. .will. prefer the former option. 

b) These differences wiU be greater for older than for yowger 
children./ 

g. Boys more than girls will value material goods as instrumental 
for attaining V^. Qirls more than boys will value material. goods 
^ as instrumental for attaining 
More specifically, it Is predicted that when given' a choice between 
various pairs of values (v/or V", or V3, or V3) as reasons 
for desiring material goods: 
a) Boys more than girls will choose V, . 
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b) Girls more than boys//will choose V^. ci , 

r . ^ 

c) The differences will be greater at younger -than at older ages* 
3. Girls more than boys will believe that material goods are necessary 

for attaining V2 and )fy 

More specifically, it is predicted that: ^ 
a) Girls more t^an./ boys will believe that V2 cannot be attained 

without material goods* 

^ --/ . 

*b) Girls more than boys Will believe that cannot be attained 

/' ' ' * 

• without inatcirial goods/ 

// « 

With regard to the hypothesis^ advanced above (A) it is predicted that 
the relationship between socioeconoiaic status and materialistic 
values will take tffe follcwing form: 

The relative strength of the value of acquisition of material 
goods as things to be 'enjoyed for themselves (V^^) as compared 
with the value of ditfect attainment of social goals (V^, V^} 
without reference to material goods will be greater for children 
of low socioeconomic status than for children of middle socio- 
economic status. 

More specifically It Is predicted that: 

' a) When given a choice between the acquisition of a material 

good or the direct attainment of a social value, children of 
. low socioeconomic status will prefer the former option more 
than children from middle socioeconomic status* 
b) The differences will be greater for older than for younger 
children* ♦ 
'''n^ 30 
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Lower class children more than middle^ class children will value 
inatefiltl goods as instrumental for attaining V. • * 
>tore^$gecifically» it is predicted that when given a choice 
between various pairs of values (V;^ or V^, V2 or V^, Vj^ or V^) 
as reasons for desiring material goods: 

a) Lower class more than middle clas$ children will choose V^^, 
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PROCEDURE 

There are two major aspects to this Investigation, The 
first will be the development and validation of an instrument 
with which to a^^sess materialistic values in children. The 
second will be the use of this instrument to collect data In 
order- to test the hypotheses advanced for this study. These 
two portions will be described below^ 

■ ■ ■ \ ^ 

A* Instrument Development \^ 

Since at the present time there are no measures available 
which can be used to study materialistic values in children, a 
principal pcfrtion of this study will involve the development of 
an Instrument which cah be used to test the hypotheses. As 
previously explained, materialistic values are defined as 
Instruinental values; material goods are valued because it is 
believed that their possession will lead to the attainment of 
valued ends or goals* Jhterial goods are defined 'as classes of 
objects which can be purchased with money. 

Several ideas for designing the instrument will be described 
in this section* The following section will present an account 
of the procedure for item development, refinement and validation. 

At' this time, it is anticipated that the final form of the 
measure will consist of four scales, approximately ten questions 
each, which will be individually administered to children. Each 
scale will -Je^gned, to test one of the m«^Jor hypotheses. The 



scales wll|^be^<^signed to assess (1) the relative strength of 
the value of acquisition :of material goods as compared with the 
attainment of social values: (2) the relative imnortancc of three 



factors as a ba^s. for valuing material goods. These factors 
are values or goals which, material f,oods may be instrumental in 
attaining; (3) beliefs about the necessity of material goods for 
attaining these goals; (A) beliefs about t^e relationship between 
possession of material goods and the attainment of these goals. 

Each of the scales will be described separately* For 
each, item generating rules have been proposed and prototype items 
based on these rules are presented. In -addition, several alter- 
native options for writing questions are described for some of 
the scales. If, during preliminary pilot work, several options 
prove useful .and appear to be providing different types of infor- 
mation, they will be retained. However, if this is not the case ^ 
the better principle for generating items will be used for the final 
measure. * 

It should be noted that where appropriate, the items will 
bfe accompanied by pictures illustrating the* situations rfe>ciib>tf; 
The, pictures will .be. used both to heighten interest and to decreaise 
reliance on verbalization and -abstract memory^hy providing^ 
reference point for/the child. At present, i,t is antlcipateH^^^. 
that this purpose will be served by using simple stick figure ♦ 
illustrations. Simple illustrations have advantages both in 
terms of decreasing the amount of art work which wo^i^Jj^e^n- 
volve'd in dcveloplns more ^g^plex pictures and of minimizlns 
potential dlstrac tors-, which may influence the child's responses.. 
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les for generating items ' '>/v^ 

A description of each scale^^ Including its p^urposg, rules. , for 



generating items and options for developing different, types of items 
follows* ' ' . 



Scale I . , ^ ' . 

The purpose of this scale, is to assess the_relative- strength of"" • 
the. value of material goods '''as ends in thenfeelves as ^compared 'with 
the attainment of social goals « without material goods^. The child will 
be asked to state bis, preference on items generated according tp' the 

following rule: ^- . ' 

^ '? , 

P (1) has X ' ' • . 

^ ' P (ZVlias Y ^ ' ' ' 

Who (would you* like to be? 

P..(l) and P (2) represent two dif ferent^childri^n* X represents a 

- _ \ 
material good, "X" will be depicted in general terms such ^ "a present^' 

"getting something new/' "buying something in the store." These general 

> ^ \ * 

terms will be used in order to control ^or the effect of prevteus ex- 
, perlence^ ownership , or preferences children may have with regard to 
specific goods. However, in pretesting' children will be aoke\l what 
they associate with terms like "a present" in order to determine wheth^ 
these terms mean the same thing to children at different age levels-* 
Specific classes of items might be included such as clothing,, games, 
toys, sports equipment. If p\is proves feasible during pretesting* »«Y" ' 
represents different aspects of social values * which will be referred 
^to in terms of behaviors or states such as "having friends," ''going to 
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a party/' These goals have been founcT to be highly regarded by 

children in studies of the dev--,lopment of social values (e,g, Ausubel 

and Sullivan, 1^70; Guilford^ Gupta Goldberg, 1972). 

An example of ^an item is as* follows! 

This child is getting a present 
'This child is going to a party 
'^"f - Who would you like to be? 

The, precise form of the question will be determined during pilot 

work. Ah* alternative form of the query might bc>l!raich do you like best? 
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Scale II 

The purpose of this scale Is to assess' the relative strength of 
three values which material goods are iastruinental for attaining. 
These ends or goals have been described previously. Several options 
are proposed for developing items for this scale. 

Option 1. Rules for generating items: ^ 
P gets X 

Why is he ha|?py; because of pr V^l 

[ P gets X 

Why is he happy, because of V2 or V^? - 

P gets X 

Why is he happy, because of or V^? 
P represents a person. X represents different material goods and will 

be depicted in terms of general classes or specific types of objects 

/ 

(e.g. clothes, electric trains). represents goals which are intrinsic 

to the primary purpose of the good (fun, pleasure, enjoyment). 

represents goals which are social in nature and involve group activity 

and group accept^^nce (to play with the kids, to be part of the crowd)^ 

represents goals of social recognition 5uch as status, prestige or 

social image which result from possession of goods which are symbolic 

indicators (to be important, to be a "big shot", to be "with it"). 

Examples of items are as follows: 

This boy got a new bike. Is he ':hinking 
i (1) This sure will be fun to ride! or 

(2) Now I can play with the other kids who have bikes? 

This boy got a set of electric trains. Is he thinking 

(1) Now all my friends wiP want to come glay with me; 

(2) Now all the kids will think T^m a "big shot '* 
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This man got a new ca^^^kl^cost a lot of money. 
Is he thinking 

(1) This is certainly a comfortable car; or 

(2) Now people will think I'm important. 

Option II. The child will be asked to rate the importance of the 
values for which material goods are desired. Rules for generating 
items are as follows: 

' P got X ' ' 

How much did he want X because of V-? V ? V ? 

O 1 2 3 * 

For example: 

This boy got a new bike. How much did he want the 
bike because 

(1) He could have fun going places on it? 

(2) He could play with the other kids who had bikes? 

(3) The bike was real fancy and the kids thought 
he was really lucky to have It. 

The child would be asked to rate "how much** for each of these alternatives 

by marking an X in one of three boxes differing In size from small to 

large. Jn addition, the child will be asked- to provide reasons for his 

ratings. The reasons will be objectively scored. \ 
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Scale in / /' ■ 

The purpose of this scale Is to assess how esscntiai the child 
believes material goods are for attaining certain valued goals 
^^1» ^3^* Several options for iters or. this scale ar« described 
below. 

Option I. The child will be a'sked to Indicate agreement or 
disagreement with the following statements. 

Can you have Vj^ without X? 
Can you have V2 without X? 

r 

Can you have without X? 
Vj^ represents goals^'^values such as happiness, tiaving fun, dcinj^ 
interesting thln<*s. V2 represents social values such as having 
friends, ?.o±v\f, to lots of parties, having people like you.- V3 
represents status or prestige such as to be^admired, to be im- 
portant, to be a "big shot'** X represents m^erlal goods depicted 
in terms of amounts, classes or specific items such as lots of 
things, toys, a car. 

For example, the child will be asked: 

Can you have fun without lots of toys? 

Can you be happy if you don't have nice clothes? 



Will people like you if you don't have the 
same kind of games they do? 

Can you have lots of friend^ if you don't have 
things the kids like to play with? 



Can you he an important person if you don't 
have a big house? 

Can you be a big .shot If you don't have an 
expensive car? 
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After indicating "yes'" or "no" to each of these questions, the 
child will be asked the reasons for his answer. These open-ended • 
responses will be explored during pilot work and, if possible; 
they will be revised to constitute an alternative to replace the 
"yes-no" options. If, however, open-ended responses appear to be 
the best plan for obtaininr, information,- this approach will be 
adopted along with an objective scoring system. 

' Option II. The child will be asked to indicate the extent to 
which he thinks material goods are necessary to attain V^, V^, V3 by 
Tnarkine boxes of different sizes. Items will be written according 

to the following rule: 

How much do you need X to have V^^? 
How much do you need X to ^ave V2? 
How- much do you need X to have V3? 

For example: 

How many toys^do you need to have good timey? 

How much do you have to have tl>e same ganes 

the other kids have if you uanc to^play with them. 

How much do you need to have a big car to be an 
important person? 

Option III. The child will be asked to indicate which of 

several alternatives is most impartant for attnining Vi. V2 or V3. 

P has Vi (or or V3) 

P has X and Y. 

Which helped him most to get (or V2 or V3)? 
•X represents a material good depicted as either a class, amount or 
type of object. Y is a behavior or state shich is a skill, attribute 
or behavior which c.in be achieved independent! y of possession of 
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material goods* An example of ah item would be as follows:. 

This child has good times* 

He has lots of games* 

He tells funny Jokes* 

~^ Which helped him most to have good times? 

» ^ 

This child has lots of friends* > 

He helps the children with their school work* 

He has toys all the kids like to play with* 

t^lch helped him most to get lots of friends? 

Everyone thinks this man is very important. 
He has a big house. 
He is smart* 

Which one makes' people think he is important? 

The response alternatives provided for these items will be in- 
vestigated during preliminary tryouts to determine whether children 
believe they are equally plausible ways of attaining these goals. 
In addition, children's own ideas about how to reach Vj^, V2 and V3 
will be explored and incorporated in the items. 

Option IV* Another method with which to assess the child's 
beliefs about the relative importance of material goods as compared 
with other more intrinsic behaviors or personal qualities for 
achieving Vj, V2 or "^l^^s by adapting a technique cmpldyed by 
Rosenberg (1956)* In his study adults rated a list of objects, 
situations and behaviors on a scale of -10 to +10 in terms of 
their perceived instrumentality for^ attaining or blocking the 

> 
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Individuals previously stated values* For this adaptation three 
alternative in(»an$ for attaining a goal would be provided. The goal 
would be an example of Vj^, V2, or V3 such as havinp fun, having 
friends/ being important* The child \^ould be given three markers, • 
boxes differing in size from small to large and asked to place one 
marker on each of three illustrations of the alternative ways 
of reaching the goal, A training procedure would be instituted 
to show the child that placlnj^ a small marker -on one picture in- 
dicatcs that it is not as important for reaching the goal as 
placing a large marker on that same picture* 
Rules for generating items are as follows t 

P has or wants Vj^ (V2 or V3)* * 
' P gets X, 

P does Y* 

P does Z. 

l^lch will help him most to get Vj {V2 or V3)? 

/ 

P represents a person. X is a material good, Y and Z ^rre behaviors 

or individual attributes which do not involve material -goods* 

For example: . 

This man is very Important* Why do you think 
he is im'portant? 

1) ,' How much is it because he works hard? 

2) . How much is it becausdhe has lots of expensive 

things? 

3) How much is it because he helps people? 

The child would be told, "Now you put the. biggest box on the picture 
that shows what you think made the man important* Mow put the little 
box on the picture that shows wKnt helped onlv a little*** During 
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the preliminary tryouts, children will be asked what they think are 
means for attaining Vj, V2, These responses will be incor-- 

porated as alternative choices (Y, Z) for these questions. o 
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Scale tV . 

t„. purpo,. of tht, .cale i. to «...s -h.ther eh. child b.- 
11.V.. th. pos»e.,lon of ».t.rUl 8oods ate correlated with V^, V, 
or V3. several altera.tlve option, for seneratlne lte»a for thl. 

scale will be described. 

• option I, The child will be as.cd to indicate a.ree.ent or 
disagreement with . the following types of stati^ents . 

P has X, does he have Vi? 
P has X, does he have V2? 
P has X, does he have V3? 
The notation. V,, V, and V3 h,ve been explnlnca previously. 

F.x».ple» of these questions would be: 

Ihl. child hn, lots of toys. Does he hove fun! 

\ Ihl. child h„s lots of toys. DOCS he have lot. ■ 

of friends? 

This child has lots of toys, no th« kids think 
he Is Importnnt? 
M„r indlcat/na ■■yes-no" to each of these quos.lons, the child 

for hi<i' -Kjw^r.';. These npcn-endcd re- 
will be asked the reasons for his, answers 

sponses. a. Indicated previously, -lU he e.plor.-d durln. pUot 
„rK and. if possible, they viu be revLsed .0 constitute aUcr- 
„..l,es to replace the ■■yes-n. options.'^ U open-ended responses 
„,pear to he the best plan f^Tr obt-lnln. Infor^^^on, this approach 
„U1 be adopted and an oh,ectWe scorlnP. syst™ wfU he d.vlsed. 
option 11. TO assess the oxtent to which »„;erlal ..oods are 

generated according to the tollowiu.; rule. . . 
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P doesn't haveVi (V2, V3), 
P gets X. p 
Did P get V^. (Vj, V3)? 
How much? 

The child will be asked to place a mark in either a small, medium 

or large box. For example: 

This child doesn^t have interesting times. He 
got a new game. How many interesting times do 
you think he has now? 

j This child doesn't have many friends to play with. 

He got a game that all the kids, liked and wished 
they had. How many friends do you think he has 
to play with now? 

Option III. Another technique for assessing the child's be- 
liefs with regard to the relationship between material goods and 
V^, V2 and V3 is to give th<» child information about two individuals 
in terms of the fact that they possess different types or amounts 
of material goods. He will be asked to infer the extent to which 
these individuals have attained Vj, V2 and V3 soley on the basis of 
Information about material possessions. The paradigm is an adap- 
tation of the technique used by Asch (1955) in studies with adults 
of impression fonrfation and similar to the methods used by Stewart 
(1958) and Stendler (1949) for^ tudying children's social per- 
ccptions* - ^ 

Rules for generating items are as follows: 
P(l) has X (1) 
. P(2) has X (2) 

Who has Vj (Vj, V3?) 
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P (1) and (2) are two different persons* X (1) and X (2) ate 

different amounts or types of material goods (lots of toys, not many 

♦ 

toys*, a big fancy cat^ a small car). 

An example of an Item based on this paradigm Is a^ follows: 
This child has. lots of toys. 
This child has only a few toys. 
Who do ypu think has more friends? 
1^hy? 

This option will call for open-ended .responses, which if 
possible will be Incorporated into objective alternatives. If this 
is not possible, an objective scoring system will be devised based 
bh/a content analysis. 



I tern pc ve lojgrogj^^^ AeX^J\emcnt ai^ . ^ 

The steps outline below will be followed in order to develop, 
refine and validate the instrument described above. 
1. For each of the scales items will be developed based on the- 
principles and options delineated, 

i 

2* Intensive individual interviews will be conducted witli 30 ^ 
children representative of those to be sampled in the final study, 
These interviews will be conducted in an effort to determine 
children's reasons for their responses to questions in order 
to "refine items, write new items, and to decide the best rule 
generating options for questions for each of the scales. 
Thei interviews will be conducted with regard to the following 

coSfd^Stions : 

a) Comprehensibllity: The ability of children of different 
ages to understand the questions will be determined by 
asking the child what key words In the question mean and 
by Asking' them to Vve reasons for their answers. 

b) Appropriateness of Che wordings of the items: In order 
to determine whether items are worded appropriately with 
regard to general references to material goods, (e.g. 

•*a present'*) children will be asked what they associate with 
these terns. ^ If children's answers to these questions are 
based on the fact that their association to these words are 
quite different, the general references to material goods 
will .be made less ambiguous. In addition, the words used 
in the prototype items, such as those to depict status, like 
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"important a ^big-shot" will be changed if children ' 
indicate that the words they use when referring to these 
states are different, 
c) Appropriateness of response options for each item: 

f 

Children's reasons for their answers will be used to 
determine, whether choices in paired comparison situations 
are appropriate in terins of being equally attractive. 
Face Validity 

N In order to estimate the face validity of the questions, several 
judges, knowlcdgable about ^children (e.^* a protcssor of child 
development, a teacher, a psychometriciari) will be asked to 
rate the individual items on each scale as poor, fair or good 
with regard to each of .the follox^inp, considerations: 

a) Appropriateness of the item: Is the item written according* 
to the principles set forth for generating questions on each 
scale? 

b) The appropriateness of the items for children; Does the 
item depict a situation that Is meaninr.ful or ilrithin the 
realm of experience of elementary school children and which 
will be equally meaningful for children of different age, sex 
and sea background? 

c) Comprehensibility-^f the items: Is the item written at 

a level of complexity which is within the comprehension of 

a five year old? 
Judges will be asked to note criticisms of individual items 
and to suggest revisions. An average rating will be com;>utfid 
based on the considerations listed above. Items which are rnted 
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"good" by all thro.e judges will bo retnined.' In addition, the • 

judges will Jbe asked to rate the total set of items on each scale j 

with regard to the adequacy of t^e pool for snmpl' various aspects 

« 

of the construct uijder investigation • 

4, Formal Pretesting 

After items have been improved with rc<»ard t^o the considerations 
^utlined above, an experimental for:in of the instrument will 
be^drainistered to a sample of 60 children' representative o"^ 
th 5 population' to be used In the final phnpe^of the study. In 
or^er to further refine the measures, the fallo<ring analyses 
will be computed: 

a) Distrlbutioh of responses for oa*,h item for the total samp,le 
of children will be analyzed. Items for which tnore than 
80% of the cflildren give the same response will be 
eliminated in order to increase the variance of responses 
and to Increase item correlation. 

b) Factor analysis. In order to increase the homogeneity of 
the items in terms of identifying items which are closely 
related, a factor analysis for each scale, will be computed. ^ 
Observation of the f^acf -structure within each scale will 
allow identification of clusters of items which are largely, 
rocasurlnfe the same thing* Items with a high* loading on 
factors will be scrutinized to judge whether -they reflect 
the construct they are designed xo measure. < Items which do 

not load high will also be scrutinized in ordeii to examine ^ 

■ ' 1 

prob.lems in. .wording or to determine what else they are 

i . . * 

measuring. 

■ 
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After completion of the procechirc outlined above, t\)c final 
form of the standard instrument wfll be shown to the members of 
the committee for their comments and sugRestions. After ,these 
have been incorporated into the instrument and the approval of the 
committee members is obtained, a standard instrument will be ad- 
ministered in order to test the hypotheses advanced for this study. 
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^' pat a Co 1 1 e c 1 1 o n 

Subjects. A total of 120 boys and girls, aged 5, 8 and 11 will 
be given the instrument. H alf of the subjects will be from middle 
class and half from lover class socioeconon.ic backgrounds. Socio- 
economic status will be determined on the basis of the type of 
neighborhood in which the child lives and the type of school he 
attends. If informntion about father's occupation is available, the 
Stern SES rating scale (1966) developed at the UCLA Early Childhood 
Research Center will be used. 

At this time, it is anticipated that only white children wl',1 . 
be used in the sample. However, if this stipulation proves difficult 
to meet, then it is possible that the sample will include black 
children. It is rocoBnized that this will present theoretical prob- 
lems in terms of separating out the variables of race and socio- 
economic class in the interpretation of the results. However, in 
reality, race and socioeconomic class are confounded in our society. 
Therefore, the data will still provide an adequate picture of the 
development of materialistic values In these different grouns. 

AdninLs_tjvitAo_n^_of_tJie_Tns^i^^^^ -Subjects will he randorlTr 
selected from kindergarten, third and sixth grade classes. The 
instruncnt will he Individually administered. Although at this time 
it is not possible to predict the exact time needed for testing 
it is anticipated that it will be approxinatelv 20-30 nlnutes. 

AE'.LvsilJLCX'ie JliitiL- Several options are available fov ^ 
anal^Jng the data and will be adopted denefiding on the finalized 
version of the measuring instrument. 
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(1) In order to determine the rcTiahility of the instrument 
a split half technique will be used. 

(2) A.3 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance, complete factorial design 
(3 levels of age, 2 levels of sex, 2 levels of socioeconomic statu';) 
will be carried out for scores on each of the scales in order to 
test the hypotheses with regard to ape, sex> and socioeconomic 
status differences. 

(3^ If they are available, measures of mental ability will 
be used as a covariate to control for tihe effect of this variable 
on obtained differences. * 
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